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Strategic Stockpiles 


Scattered throughout the United States and Canada in convenient 
locations are stocks of Pyrex, Vycor and Corning brands of laboratory 
glassware. These are the inventories your laboratory supply dealer 


carries . carries for only one reason—YOU 

In a sense each of these inventories is personal. For all are different. 
Each is built-up and maintained for the selected group of customers 
served by a particular laboratory supply house. Stocks carried are 
based on the dealer’s knowledge of his customers’ needs and are 
always as complete and as well balanced as factory shipments permit. 
If your dealer hasn't a particular item, you may be sure the factory 


hasn't it either. That is why Corning Glass Works urges you to con- 
tact your dealer whatever your requirements may be. His is a profes- 
sional service to professional men. He is the one who can serve you 
best. The closer you work with him the more time and money you save. 

Corning Glass Works is proud of its dealers and wants all users of 
all its laboratory glassware lines to learn to know their nearest dealers 
better . . . and to use their services to the fullest extent. 


“Pyrez,” “ Vycor” and “Corning” are registered trade-marks and indicate manufacture by 


CORNING GLASS WORKS - CORNING, NEW YORK 


PYREX brand LABORATORY Glassware 
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Chemical Reagents 


Packaged with acid-tite closures. Available in 5-pint 
bottles—also handy 1-pound bottles. Actual analysis 
on every label, which costs us more to make, but 
costs you less to use. Available at your favorite 
Laboratory Supply House. 


J. T. Baker Chemical Co., Executive Offices and Plant: Phillipsburg, N. J. 
Branch Offices: New York, Philadelphia, Boston and Chicago. 


“Baker's Analyzed” 


C. CHEMICALS AND ACIDS 
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No matter how careful one is when 


working around paint vats, ovens, tanks 

or other apparatus required in plant 
control or laboratory procedure, chemical 
thermometers are frequently broken. These 
fragile glass stems can easily disrupt an 
important and expensive test. Adequate 
protection is offered in the form of an 
ingenious, patented thermometer armor 
which telescopes. The length of this armor 
is adjustable so that thermometers varying 
from 10 to 16-3/4 inches in length and up 
to 5/16 inch in diameeter will fit. The 
saving in thermometer breakage with one 
of these armors soon pays dividends. 


The telescoping case is made of brass, and 
the immersion end is perforated for cir- 
culation. A metal ring at the top of the 
case permits suspending the thermometer 
where desired. A slit extends along the : 
front length of the armor to enable easy 
reading of the mercury meniscus. 


No. 19298 Cenco Adjustable 
Thermometer Armor Each $2.25 
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NOW AVAILABLE UPON REQUEST those which conform to ACS 


Chemists in every field will be 
interested in these features of 
the 1946 edition of the Merck 


the 1946 Merck Laboratory Chemicals Catalog: 


@ A list of Merck Laboratory 


Laboratory Chemicals in every 


branch of industry, education, 

Ca ta | and research. 
9g @ Maximum impurities of Merck 
Reagent Chemicals, including 


specifications. for 
@ Proper Storage of Fine 
Chemicals. 
@ Molecular and Atomic Weights. 
Comprehensivelistingof Micro- 
analytical Chemicals, Amino 
Acids, and Vitamins. | Co 
@ Conversion ratios. ap 
Ing 
@ Chemical formulas. ing 
Write today for your personal copy of oan 
this useful, informative catalog. 18 
thi 
| Merck & Co., Inc. «(Fes 
l Manufacturing Chemists J cor 
Rahway, N. J. l 


Please send me a copy of the 1946 | 
| Merck Laboratory Chemicals Catalog. l 


| 
l (Please indicate title, if any) | 


Company or Organization .......... | po 


LABORATORY CHEMICALS 


MERCK & CO., Inc., RAHWAY, N. J. 


MERCK 


Man ufactu ving Chemishs 


: m every 
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PAYNE 
ATER 
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Produces Uniform 
Coatings 

for Testing: 

Weathering Effects 


Corrosion Resistance 
Abrasion, etc. 


The Fisher-Payne Dip- 
Coater permits mechanical 
application of surface coat- 
ings on test panels accord- 
ing to a tentative A.S.T.M. 
method. Use of the device 
is much more satisfactory 
than manual methods since 
results can be more reliably 
compared. 


Gok 


Adjustable Withdrawal Rate 


The syncronous motor with reduction gear, pulleys and sup- 
port enable the user to withdraw panels at 2, 3, or 4 inches per 
minute. By adjusting the cord on the cone-type driving pulley 
and by changing the viscosity of the coating, any desired film 
thickness can be applied. The pulley system can be adjusted to 
different heights above the table top on the support rod and 
the idling pulley can be adjusted to minimize friction of the 


cord. 
Complete with counter-balance weights, for use with 110 
Manufacturers—Distributors 


717 Forbes St., Pittsburgh (19), Pa. Greenwich and Morton Streets 
2109 Locust St., St. Louis (3), Mo. New York (14), New York 


Headquarters for Laboratory Supplies 
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Kewaunee uipped 
Laboratory alo 
Electro Chemical Co. 


TAKE A LOOK AT YOUR PRESENT LABORATORY .. . If it is a little on the 
“hodge-podge” side, out of date, or inefficient,.then it will pay you to... 


TAKE A LOOK AT YOUR PRODUCTION FIGURES . . . They may show you 


where you are wasting money in your laboratory. Then... 


TAKE A LOOK AT KEWAUNEE MATCHING STREAMLINED UNITS ... You 
will quickly see and understand why America’s leading laboratories choose 
Kewaunee Laboratory Furniture for beauty, convenience and top efficiency. 
All Kewaunee units are designed and built in Kewaunee’s own plant, and 
embody the results of 40 years’ experience. Pieces are mass-produced in 
standard dimensions and finishes for perfect matching. Kewaunee metal 
furniture is Bonderized after fabrication to protect the finish against rusting, 
peeling and chipping. Working surfaces are of KemROCK for defiant re- 
sistance to acids, alkalies, solvents, physical and thermal shock. Address- 


INDUSTRIAL DIVISION 


C. G. CAMPBELL, President 
5057 S. Center St., Adrian, Mich. 
Representatives in Principal Cities 
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A. I. C. Supports New 
York Chemists in 
Classification Petition 


HE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 

Cuemists has notified the Board 
of Estimate and other officials of the 
city of New York, that it supports 
the petition for salary and grade re- 
adjustments for the chemical person- 
nel employed by the city, as presented 
to the Board September 17, 1946, 
by the Association of Municipal 
Chemists. 

The city of New York employs 
approximately 125 chemists in posi- 
tions in the following departments: 


falls the responsibility of carrying out 
the large contribution of chemical 
science in guarding the health and 
well-being of a city containing, in 
its five boroughs nearly eight million 
people. 

These chemists maintain the purity 
of the water supply and protect it 
against pollution. They safeguard the 
milk supply. They control the chem- 
ical phases of the sewage disposal 
plants. They test and approve, be- 
fore payment, the materials used by 


Central Testing Laboratory, Department of Purchase 21 
Food and Drug Laboratory, Department of Health - oe age 17 
Various Hospital Laboratories, Department of Hospitals 2... 34 
Various Laboratories, Department of Public Works 0. «12 


Various Laboratories, Department of Water Supply, 


Gas and Electricity .. 


Laboratory, Depertment of Police 


Laboratories of Boro Presidents of 


Manhattan, Brooklyn, Queens and The Bronx 


Chief Medical Examiner’s Laboratory 


These chemists for the most part 
are highly-trained and experienced 
persons, who meet the qualifications 
for membership in THE AMERICAN 
INstiTUTE OF CHEMISTS. 

Upon these few skilled chemists 
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the city for construction of buildings, 
water mains, pavements, highways, 
sewers, fire alarm systems, bridges, 
subways, viaducts, and tunnels. These 
chemists perform chemical analyses 
for the city’s hospitals, do biochemi- 
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cal research, make tests to determine 
the composition of new materials, 
solve chemical problems encountered 
by the city departments, and do re- 
search in connection with many of 
their duties, 

The petition discloses that, as of 
1946, the salary ranges of these chem- 
ists compared to those of Federal 
Civil Service chemists are as follows: 
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held for years at or near the entrance 
salary of the grade. Those chemists 
who held the “chemist” title prior 
to 1930 remained at about the same 
salary level for a period of fourteen 
years. There was no advancement 
of this group either within their 
grades or from grade to grade, ex- 
cept in the case of one chemist who 
was promoted to senior chemist in his 


Federal Basic N. Y. City 
Grades Salary Ranges Salary Ranges 
As modified 

Federal N. Y. City July 1, 1946 1937-1946 
Junior Chemist P-1 = Junior Chemist $2645 - 3397 $1681 - 2160 
Assistant Chemist P-2 Assistant Chemist 3397 - 4150 2161 - 2700 
Associate Chemist P-3 Chemist 4150 - 4902 2700 - 3300 
Chemist P-4 Senior Chemist 4902 - 5905 3300 & over 


A comparison of the basic salary 
levels of the chemical service of the 
city of New York in 1945-46 with 
the chemical profession as a whole 
shows that the salaries of the chem- 
ists employed by the city are very 
much lower. It also indicates that 
the chemical profession as a whole 
received, in 1943, median basic sal- 
aries well above those of chemists 
employed by the city in 1946. 

In 1937, the city of New York 
adopted a classification which estab- 
lished salary ranges for chemists in 
each grade; a system which was pro- 
claimed as the “merit system”. Ac- 
cording to the Association of Muni- 
cipal Chemists, instead of being ad- 
vanced within grade, chemists were 


department after he had taken an 
open competitive examination for the 
position in another department. 

In July 1944, the first pay increases 
in fourteen years were granted. De- 
pite this increase, however, these 
chemists find themselves receiving 
basic salaries which, in actual pur- 
chasing value as of January 1, 1946, 
fall below those they received in 1930 
by approximately $500, and with the 
temporary cost of living bonus in- 
cluded, they fall below by $200. The 
purchasing value of the salaries is 
based on the U. S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics cost-of-living indexes for 
the city of New York. 

Commencing at the “assistant 
chemist” grade, the Municipal Chem- 
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ists point out, the incumbents’ salar- 
jes remain at or near the entrance 
salary of the grade for some eight 
to nine years until the death or re- 
tirement of a “chemist” enables an 
“assistant chemist” to advance into 
his place. At the “chemist” level, 
there were only five promotions to 
“senior chemist” in the nine years 
since the 1937 reclassification estab- 
lished that title, four of them in one 
department. In the other depart- 
ments, when a “senior” or “principal” 
chemist position was vacated, the po- 
sition was eliminated and a new posi- 
tion of “assistant chemist” at $2100 
was established in its place. 


By way of comparison, the stand- 
ard Federal Civil Service procedure 
is to provide, for grades P-1, P-2, and 
P-3, automatic annual increases of 
one-sixth of the salary spread of the 
grade for the first three years, if the 
service rating is satisfactory; and 
three similar increments in the next 
three years, if the service rating is 
good. For grades above P-3, the in- 
creases are based on the same prin- 
ciple but are spaced at intervals of 
eighteen months, and are in the 
amounts of one-fourth of the salary 
spread of the grade. In addition, ex- 
tra “merit” increments are afforded 
for exceptional meritorious service. 


To remedy the situation affecting 
the city’s chemists, the Association of 
Municipal Chemists petitioned that 
the city of New York establish the 
following chemist grades and salaries, 


A.LC. SUPPORTS NEW YORK CHEMISTS... 
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corresponding to those of federal 
chemists : 


Grade Salary Range 
Junior Chemist $2645 - 3397 
Assistant Chemist..... 3397 - 4150 
Chemist 4150 - 4902 
Senior Chemist ................ 4902 & over 


The petition also asked that the 
city adopt a system of advancement 
within grades similar to that used 
in the Federal Field Service. 

It is recommended that the city 
adopt a system of grade to grade pro- 
motion, so that when a person reaches 
the maximum of his grade, he be- 
comes eligible for promotion to the 
next higher grade, and he may be so 
recommended by the head of his de- 
partment for approval by the civil 
service commission. 

For the present incumbents with 
their many years of experience, the 
Association pleaded that the new clas- 
sification would not rectify the injus- 
tices already suffered by them, nor 
would it be just that they receive 
only the minimum of the proposed 
new salary ranges. 

The following readjustments were 
requested for them: Those who have 
served in grade for more than one 
year but less than three years, should 
be given one increment of $120 over 
and above the new minimum of their 
grade. Those who have served in 
grade more than three years but less 
than five years, should be given two 
increments of $120 each over and 
above the new minimum, Incum- 
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bents who have served in grade for 
eight years and over should be given 
the new maximum of their grade. 
Those who have served ten years or 
more in grade, should be eligible for 
promotion to the next higher grade 
upon the effective date of the adoption 
of the above recommendations. 


The Association also suggested that 
the professional morale of the chem- 
ists would be improved, if, as mem- 
bers of a learned profession, they were 
encouraged to participate actively in 
the publications, meetings, and con- 
ventions of the various professional 
organizations on a scale which their 
present low salary levels make ex- 
tremely difficult. 

The petition and brief was present- 
ed to the Board of Estimate of the 
city of New York, September 16, 
1946, and it was followed by letters 
from THe AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
CuHeEMists to the various city off- 
cials, heartily endorsing the classifica- 
tion of chemists proposed by the Asso- 
ciation of Municipal Chemists. Hear- 
ings will be held at an unscheduled 
date in the future, and a representa- 
tive of the INstrruTE will be pres- 
ent, if needed, to add his confirmation 
to this endorsement. 

The importance of endorsing the 
Municipal Chemists petition is great- 
er than the amelioration of the con- 
ditions affecting chemists in the city 
of New York alone. A country-wide 
survey, prepared in 1944, of the sal- 
ary ranges and classification of mu- 
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nicipal and state chemists shows that 
other states and cities tend to model 
their salary ranges and classifications 
after those of New York. Improve- 
ments in the status of the city chem- 
ists in New York will ultimately 
benefit, to a material degree, other 
chemists in other cities. 


Dr. N, A. Shepard, F.A.1.C., chem- 
ical director, American Cyanamid 
Company, was recently elected vice 
president of the Industrial Research 
Institute, 60 East 42nd Street, New 
York 17, N. Y. 


Dr. A. L. Peiker, F.A.I.C., has 
been appointed associate manager and 
administrative assistant to Mr. W. 
H. Watkins, manager of the Dye Ap- 
plication Laboratories of Calco Chem- 
ical Division of American Cyanamid 
Company, Bound Brook, N. J. 


Whichever way we turn, however, 
in search of constructive measures to 
meet worldwide demands for food, 
two severe limitations are encountered 
in addition to the question of ton- 
nage: (a) a need for authoritative 
information in the science of nutri- 
tion that can come only from basic, 
long-continued research, and (b) a 
shortage of trained scientific man 
power—a situation of critical imper- 
tance to industry, to the public, and 
to academic institutions alike. 

—Report of Scientific Director, 

The Nutrition Foundation, Inc. 
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LMOST all progress in science 

depends on words, for without 
words no scientist can effectively co- 
operate with another. The progress 
of electrical science was delayed many 
years because Henry Cavendish; who 
died in 1810, failed to put into spoken 
or printed words his experiments in 
measuring and handling electric cur- 
rents. So the electrical world stood 
still for fifty years in some lines, wait- 
ing in ignorance of what he had 
done. The world has often waited 
even longer for progress in other 
lines. 

It was in 1873, ninety years after 
Cavendish had made his experiments, 
that another equally brilliant mind, 
that of J. Clerk Maxwell, wrote the 
Theory of Heat, embodying much of 
what Cavendish had done, and pub- 
lished the book that made him famous. 
Thereby he laid a secure foundation 
for further progress in electricity, and 
in the science of light and heat. 

Charles Darwin is usually regarded 
as the father of evolution, and the 
theory that bears his name has been 
hotly debated for more than two gen- 
erations. But it has been said by care- 


Words Advance Science 
Edward Thomas 


Patent Attorney, New York, N.Y. 
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ful thinkers that the famous poet- 
philosopher Goethe, who died a hun- 
dred years ago, would have been 
called the father of evolution, had he 
taken the trouble to write out in 
detail his ideas on evolution, instead 
of devoting himself to poetry and 
drama, 
the Origin of Species, full of care- 
fully described incidents and phen- 


Darwin crammed his book, 
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omena, using “sense-impression” 
words. He made his book so interest- 
ing that it carried persuasion to many 
people. It presented his theories in 
words which held the reader’s atten- 
tion, so that many religious people, 
ignorant of the secret of Darwin’s 
power as a writer, feared him as they 
feared the devil, because they did not 
know how to meet his words. Dar- 
win worked hard on his manuscript 
to give it strength: 

“The success of the Or-gin may, 
I think, be attributed in large part to 
my having long before written two 
condensed sketches, and to my having 
finally abstracted a much larger manu- 
script which was itself an abstract. By 
this means I was enabled to select the 
more striking facts and conclusions. I 
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had, also, during many years followed 
a golden rule, namely, that whenever 
a published fact, a new observation 
or thought came across me, which 
was opposed to my general results, 
to make a memorandum of it without 
fail and at once; for I had found by 
experience that such facts and 
thoughts were far more apt to escape 
from the memory than favorable ones. 
Owing to this habit, very few objec- 
tions were raised against my views, 
which I had not at least noticed and 
attempted to answer.” 


It is said that the writings of Gali- 
leo described his experiments in words 
so simple that a child can understand 
what he wrote. He overturned the 
old foundations of thought, setting 
science on new foundations, because 
he made his experiments persuasive. 
Perhaps the Church of Galileo’s day 
feared him and persecuted him mainly 
because he was a more interesting, 
and a more easily understood, writer 
than were the Church writers of his 
day. Here is his lucid expanation of 
a simple principle concerning projec- 
tiles, when he was writing about Ital- 
ian ordnance: 


“It is not sufficient to consider only 
the speed of projectiles, but we must 
also take into consideration the na- 
ture and condition of the target 
which, in no small degree, determines 
the efficiency of the blow. First of 
all, it is well known that the target 
suffers violence from the speed of the 
projectile in proportion as it partly, 
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or entirely stops the motion; because 
if the blow falls upon an object which 
yields to the impulse without re- 
sistance, such a blow will be of no 
effect; likewise when one attacks his 
enemy with a spear and overtakes him 
at an instant when he is fleeing with 
equal speed, there will be no blow 
but merely a harmless touch.” 


Galileo also summarized the mani- 
fold powers of the sun in this much- 
quoted statement: 

“The sun, which has all those plan- 
ets revolving around it and dependent 
upon it, can ripen a bunch of grapes 
as if it had nothing else in the world 
to do.” 

Benjamin Franklin is better known 
as a writer than a scientist, yet he 
was a scientific experimenter. Much 
of the electrical progress of his gen- 
eration depended on his experiments. 
Many of his explanations of physical 
science are models of lucidity. It was 
he who persuaded scientists that elec- 
tricity was of two kinds, positive and 
negative. He wrote the following 
demonstration which was used in the 
schools for many years: 

“From the ceiling, or any conveni- 
ent part of a room, let two cork balls, 
each about the bigness of a small pea, 
be suspended by linen threads of eight 
or nine inches in height, so as to be 
in contact with éach other. Bring the 
excited glass tube under the balls, and 
they will be separated by it when held 
at the distance of three or four feet; 
let it be brought nearer, and they will 
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VIVID WORDS ADVANCE SCIENCE 


stand farther apart; entirely with- 
draw it, and they will immediately 
come together. This experiment may 
be made with very small brass balls 
hung by silver wire; and will succeed 
as well with sealing-wax made elec- 
trical as with glass.” 

Words may be separated into two 
great groups or classes, In one class 
are those words which build the feel- 
ing of sense experience, which paint 
vivid mental pictures. In the other 
class are the abstract nouns which are 
the names of ideas, verbs which de- 
clare ideas, and their corresponding 
adjectives and adverbs. Psychologists, 
who have tested the memory and the 
reasoning powers of thousands of men 
and women, have discovered that over 
half of the people in the world de- 
pend, for most of their thinking, on 
visual images in their minds. 

John Locke, the seventeenth cen- 
tury philosopher, stated the psychol- 
ogy of words clearly, when he said 
that a word which corresponds to 
something we see or taste or touch 
in the outside world, goes on and 
does things when it enters the mind; 
but a word which is only the name of 
an idea dies when it enters the mind. 
We give the designation “abstract” 
toa word which is only the name for 
an idea. 

It is true that a scientist must 
speak or write in abstract words when 
he summarizes his experiments or 
formulates general laws, or when he 
draws other conclusions from his ex- 
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periments. It is also true that the 
milestones along the pathway of prog- 
ress are marked with these summaries, 
often abstract, which scientists have 
devised. But neither a scientist, nor 
any other man, can by merely learn- 
ing the abstract words in those sum- 
maries, make any substantial contri- 
bution to progress. Progress is 
achieved by stating the results of 
original work in words so vivid. that 
they attract others and inspire them 
to go forward to new achievements. 


The scientist must use every word 
accurately and must force every noun 
and verb to contribute true and vivid 
lines to the mental images. No form 
of the verb “is” should be used alone 
as the verb of the sentence, if a strong 
verb can be used in its place. The 
verb should endeavor to carry a sense 
of action. 


When Napoleon Bonaparte was 
waging war in Egypt, under the sha- 
dow of the Pyramids, he did not say 
to his soldiers, “You are on historic 
ground.” Instead of trying to put the 
abstract word “historic” and the weak 
verb “are” into their minds, he picked 
out another kind of words, saying, 
“Soldiers of France, forty centuries 
look down upon you.” His words 
painted a mental picture with the help 
of the verb “look down”, and with 
the personification of the word “his- 
toric”. He put his ideas into a figure 
of speech much like the figure built 
by Shakespeare in the words: “Sat 
like patience on a monument, smiling 
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at grief.” Similarly, Shakespeare put 
both nouns and verbs to work to paint 
a word picture when he said, “Put a 
tongue in every wound of Caesar that 
should move the stones of Rome to 
rise and mutiny.” 


Though the scientist may protest 
that he is dealing with facts and not 
imagination, skilled writers can state 
even purely technical descriptions of 
complicated machinery so that they 
sound interesting. This was demon- 
strated to one assistant of a skillful 
patent lawyer, when the assistant was 
studying a patent application covering 
a complex adding machine. He had 
set up around his desk the large sheets 
of drawings which illustrated the 
working of the machine. He follow- 
ed, with his eyes on these drawings, 
the description of the machine in the 
patent application while a stenogra- 
pher read the description to him. 
When half way through the fifteen 
long, legal-sized pages, the girl said, 
“Why, this sounds interesting.” She 
did not understand the machine, but 
interest was built up in her mind by 
the skillful choice of words made by 
the clever lawyer. No part of the 
machine was merely named as exist- 
ing. He had described each part of 
it in connection with a verb of ac- 
tion. 

Many lawyers would have written, 
*“*A’ is a lever, ‘B’ is its pivot, ‘C’ 
represents teeth on the cnd of the 
lever, ‘D’ represents a gear wheel on 
a shaft ‘E’, the teeth mesh with the 
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gear wheel so that when the lever 
moves it turns the gear wheel and 
shaft.” This lawyer had written, 
“Teeth ‘C’ on the end of lever ‘A’ 
mesh with a gear wheel ‘D’, so that 
when the lever swings on its pivot 
‘B’, its teeth rotate the gear wheel 
‘D’ and through the wheel ‘D’, the 


lever turns its shaft ‘E’”’. 


A scientist, to cooperate effectively 
with the rest of the world, or with 
other scientists, must not only write 
out in words descriptions of his experi- 
ments, his discoveries, his hypotheses, 
and his theories, but he must also 
write them in words that hold atten- 
tion. 


In 1865, a monk named Mendel 
wrote out an account of his experi- 
ments with hybrids of the tall and 
short plants of peas, and stated in the 
account his theories of heredity. The 
account was printed in a local scien- 
tific journal with a small circulation, 
and it lay, unnoticed by the scientists, 
in the worlds’ libraries. Nearly eight- 
een years after Mendel had died, and 
thirty-five years after his account was 
printed, another scientist discovered 
this printed account and persuaded 
the world that Mendel had discovered 
an all-important law of heredity. To 
day, because other scientists write in- 
terestingly about him, Mendel ranks 
as one of the great scientists. If Men- 
del had written as interestingly a 
Darwin wrote, there is little doubt 
that biological science would have ad- 
vanced to its present point some ten 
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VIVID WORDS ADVANCE SCIENCE 


or twenty years ago. The interest 
Mendel could have created would 
have quickened the pace of scientific 


progress. 


Many examples exist which show 
the power of words to make a scien- 
tific man famous and to advance the 
world. Berthollet described his chem- 
ical experiments of a hundred and 
forty years ago in words far more ac- 
curate, far more lucid, far more in- 
teresting, than the words many chem- 
ists use today. Here he tells the be- 
ginning of one of his experiments: 


“Two parts of sulfate of potash, 
and one of nitrate of lime, yielded, 
by the first evaporation, sulfate of 
potash and sulfate of lime; and by the 
following, nitrate of potash with the 
sulfates, the proportions of which con- 
tinued to diminish until the salts 
ceased to crystallize...” 


Michael Faraday, the pharmacist’s 
assistant who became the leading in- 
vestigator of magnetism, used words 
which still are charmingly simple, 
clear, and accurate. His students long 
remembered him for his enthusiastic 
lectures, from which the following is 
taken: 


“Here are two salts dissolved in 
water (sodium sulfate and calcium 
chloride), They are both colorless 
solutions, and... you can not see any 
difference between them. But if I 
mix them, | shall have chemical at- 
traction take place. I will pour the 
two together... Look, they already 


are becoming milky, but they are 
sluggish in their action... Now if 
I mix them together, and stir them, 
they get thicker and thicker. You 
see the liquid is hardening and stif- 
fening, and before long I shall have 
it quite hard; and before the end of 
this lecture it will be a solid stone— 
a wet stone, no doubt, but more or less 
solid, in consequence of the chemical 
affinity. Is not this changing of two 
liquids into a solid body a wonderful 
manifestation of chemical affinity?” 


Today numbers of the leading sci- 
entists write or speak in easily under- 
stood, sense-impression words. Sci- 
ence is an art which seems to begin 
with the analysis of sense-experiences, 
but prior to this analysis comes the 
selection of the sense-experiences 
which are deemed to be worth analyz- 
ing. The effective scientist is one who 
clings close to sense-experiences and 
describes them clearly, to himself as 
well as to others, and in so-doing 
paints vivid lines in visual pictures. 


This new era of an intensified in- 
dustrialized world, dominated by sci- 
ence and technology, whether we like 
it or not, is here to stay. It compels 
many adjustments of our habits and 
conduct of the past. We are now in 
the throes of the transition of change 
into this new era which is of a na- 
ture that demands, as never before, 
discipline and thoroughness. 


—Emile E. Watson. 
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Technical Alliance Formed 


The Federation of Paint and Var- 
nish Production Clubs and The Oil 
and Colour Chemists’ Association of 
Great Britain have formed a Techni- 
cal Alliance. 


The plan for the technical alliance 
includes : 

(1) Joint co-operative research 
(2) Exchange of articles 

(3) Mutual hospitality 

(4) Exchange of lecturers 

(5) A liaison council. 

Dual membership is a further goal 
which may be realized soon. The 
journals of the societies will be ex- 
changed on a voluntary subscription 
basis at $3.00 per year. 


The liaison council consists of four 
members from each organization, one 
to be the president, and in the case 
of the Oil and Colour Chemists’ As- 
sociation, another to be a member of 
the Birmingham Club. The Council 
members are to be appointed, one 
each year, to serve for three years. 


The idea for this alliance is credit- 
ed to Dr. Joseph J. Mattiello, 
F.A.LC., in conversation with Dr. 
Donald Keyes, F.A.1.C., some three 
years ago. Dr. Mattiello then wrote 
to Dr. E. H. Hiscock of the British 
Ministry of Supply, who sent Dr. J. 
N. Hill and Kenneth G. Cooke, to 
the United States as delegates, with 
instructions from Dr, Harry W. 
Keenan, president of the Oil and Col- 


our Chemists’ Association, to work 
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“to bring about a complete and ac- 
tive fusion of the interests of the 
two organizations; so complete as to 
embrace, without loss of entity or 
status on the part of either of the two 
bodies, the aims and objects of a 
great Anglo-American Association of 
Paint and Varnish technologists.” 


Paul O. Blackmore, president of 
the Federation of Paint and Varnish 
Clubs, in his announcement of the 
alliance, stated, “Since Dr. Mattiello 
has engineered the alliance for the 
Federation, he is the logical candi- 
date to serve as the first chairman of 
the Federation’s group (on the liai- 
son council) and I hereby appoint him 
to that post... 


“I express the sentiment of the 
entire Federation when I say that we 
have a feeling of pride that our con- 
temporaries across the sea hold us in 
such high esteem as to want such an 
alliance.” 


In a letter to the Oil and Colour 
Chemists’ Association, Mr. Black- 
more wrote, “As your worthy Presi- 
dent has so ably stated, this alliance 
may be the beginning of a great In- 
ternational Association of Paint Tech- 
nologists. At the very least, it will 
further immeasurably the progress of 
paint technology in our respective 
countries.” 


Hercules Powder Company is to 
build a new plastics laboratory at its 
Parlin, N. J., plant. 
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China’s Need for 
Scientific and Technical 
Literature 


Dr. Gustav Egloff, F.A.1.C. 


Universal Oil Products Company, Chicago, Illinois 


China, more than any other na- 
tion, has suffered greatly as a result 
of over nine years of war. The Ja- 
panese occupation of China not alone 
devastated its industries but also 
stripped its universities and colleges. 
The institutions that I visited in 
China have lost all their equipment, 
and every scrap of metal that the 
Japanese were able to take was ship- 
ped to Japan, In addition, for over 
nine years practically no scientific or 
technical journals and books were re- 
ceived in China. 

As one simple personal experience, 
I gave a lecture at Chiao Tung Uni- 
versity in Shanghai. There was not 
a single piece of equipment or metal 
that could be moved that wasn’t taken 
by the Japanese. The machine shop 
was filled with horses. The library 
was used to house families where 
they cooked, ate, slept, and kept a 
flock of chickens. Just the skeleton 
of a great university was left. 

An indication of the virility and 
deep desire for knowledge of the Chi- 
nese people was their ability, despite a 
long hard war, to increase their in- 
stitutions of higher learning from 
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108 in 1937 to 133 in 1943, with an 
increase of students from 31,000 to 
58,000 during that period. The em- 
phasis on the type of learning taught 
in these universities and colleges is 
away from the classical, legal, and 
teaching fields to those of science and 
technology. As an illustration, in 
1931 there were 11,000 science, en- 
gineering, medicine, and agriculture 
students, and 33,000 literature, law, 
commerce, and education students, 
whereas in 1940 there were 25,000 
science, engineering, medicine, and 
agriculture students, with the same 
number of literature, law, commerce, 
and education. While in Chungking 
I learned from the president of a 
university that for 1946 out of a total 
of 1360 students, he had 700 engi- 
neering students, 300 in sciences, and 
360 in the arts. He advised that 
these figures would be typical of other 
institutions in China, 

China needs our scientific and tech- 
nical journals and books. Would this 
not be an opportunity for us to be 
helpful by presenting Chinese uni- 
versities, colleges, scientific and tech- 
nical societies with our journals and 
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books? Whatever contributions you 
can make will be deeply appreciated 
by the Chinese people. 

The National Resources Commis- 
sion of China will be pleased to ship 
and distribute the journals and books 
received to the various institutions in 
China. Any contribution that you see 
fit to make should be forwarded by 
freight collect to: 

National Resources Commission 

of China 
Attention: Dr. C. D. Shiah 
111 Broadway 
New York 6, N. Y. 
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Conference on Nuclear Physics 

Princeton University is holding a 
series of conferences in observation 
of its bicentennial year. The first, on 
September 23rd, was devoted to nu- 
clear physics, and eighty-eight physi- 
cists, including twelve Nobel Prize 
winners were invited, Speakers in- 
cluded Dr. Niels Bohr of Copen- 
hagen, Dr. I. I. Rabi of Columbia 
University, Dr. Philip Morrison of 
Cornell University, Dr. Karl T. 
Compton of Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, Dr. Irene Curie-Jo- 

al . liot of France, Dr. George Kistia- 

: kovsky of Harvard, Dr. P. M. S. 

; Blackett of the University of Man- 
chester, and Dr. M. S. Vallarta of 
Mexico. 

Dr. Harlow Shapley, director of 
the Harvard University Observator- 
ies, proposed the creation of interna- 
tional laboratories in which scientists 
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from all over the world would join 
to study major problems, including 
atomic forces, atmosphere of the 
earth, disease, health, and nutrition, 
Although under present conditions 
this would scarcely be feasible, Dr. 
Shapley maintained his belief that it 
should be established whenever con- 
ditions make it possible. 

Some of the speakers were partic- 
ularly concerned lest the Govern- 
ment influence or control universities 
to which it may make funds available 
for expensive scientific research, 

Dr. F. Spaulding, commission of 
education for the State of New York, 
described the problems of science edu- 
cation in secondary schools. He 
found that a portion of the public 
resists the idea of “scholarship for 
the sake of scholarship”, and that 
some method of teaching must be de- 
vised to overcome this. A discussion 
rapidly developed about whether edu- 
cation should be designed to improve 
the mediocre student or to advance 
the superior student. 


Royer Awarded Fellowship 

Dr. George L. Royer, F.A.LC, 
assistant director of the Physical 
Chemical Section of the Research 
Laboratory, Calco Chemical Division, 
American Cyanamid Company 
Bound Brook, New Jersey, has been 
awarded one of the first Fellowships 
in the field of biological photography 
by the Biological Photographic As- 
sociation, 
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Chemistry in 1795 


(The following excerpt on the nature of water is 


taken from Hall's Encyclopedia, London, circa 1795) 


ATER, in physiology, a clear, 
insipid, and colorless fluid, co- 
agulable into a transparent solid at 
32 degrees of Fahrenheit’s thermo- 
meter, and volatile in every degree of 
heat above that. Many different kinds 
of waters are commonly spoken of, 
such as Chalybeate waters, sulfureous, 
saline, putrid waters, etc., but all 
these differ from one another only 
in having various substances mixed 
with them, from which, when per- 
fectly freed, the water is always the 
same! so that it has not improperly 
been reckoned one of the four ele- 
ments. By some late experiments of 
Messrs. Lavoisier, Watt, Cavendish, 
Priestly, and Kirwan, it appears that 
water consists of dephlogisticated air, 
and inflammable air or phlogiston in- 
timately united; or, as Mr. Watt 
conceives, of dephlogisticated air and 
phlogison, deprived of part of their 
latent heat. 
No Pure Water in All Nature 
Water, if it could be had alone, 
and pure, Boerhaave argues, would 
have all the requisites of an element, 
and be as simple as fire; but there 
is no expedient hereto discovered for 


we 


procuring it so pure. Rain water, 
which seems the purest of all those 
we know of, is replete with infinite 
exhalations of all kinds, which it im- 
bibes from the air; so that if filtered 
and distilled a thousand times, there 
still remain faeces. Farther, the rain- 
water gathered from the roofs of 
houses, is a lixivium of the salt of 
tiles, slates, or the like; impregnated 
with the faeces of the animals, birds, 
etc., deposited thereon, and the exhal- 
ations of numerous other things. Add, 
that all the rain-water gathered in 
cities, must at least be saturated with 
the smoke of a thousand chimneys, 
and the various effluvia of numbers 
of persons, etc. Besides this, there is 
fire contained in all water; as ap- 
pears from its fluidity, which is owing 
to fire alone. As what is in the air 
necessarily mixes itself with water, it 
hence appears impossible to have such 
a thing as pure water. If you per- 
colate it through sand, or squeeze it 
through pumice, or pass it through 
any other body of the like kind, you 
will always have salt remaining. Nor 
can distillation render it pure; since 
it leaves air therein, which necessarily 
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abounds in corpuscles of all sorts. 
The waters that flow within, or upon 
the surface of the earth, contain vari- 
ous earthy, saline, metallic, vegetable, 
or animal particles, according to the 
substances over or through which 
they pass. 


The purest of all waters we can 
any way arrive at, is that distilled 
from snow, gathered in a clear, still, 
pinching night, in some very high 
place ... By a number of repeated dis- 
tillations, the greatest part of the 
earth may be separated from this; 
and this is what we must be contented 
to call pure water. Boerhaave says, 
that he is convinced nobody ever saw 
a drop of pure water; that the utmost 
of its purity known, only amounts to 
its being free from this or that sort of 
matter; and that it can never, for in- 
stance, be quite deprived of salt ; since 
air will always accompany it, and air 
always contains salts, 


The general and most effectual 
method of freeing water from any 
heterogeneous substances is distilla- 
tion. Thus it may be perfectly puri- 
fied from almost every saline sub- 
stance whatever; and thus sea-water 
may be rendered perfectly fresh and 
wholesome. It must be observed, how- 
ever, that all distilled water acquires 
an empyreumatic smell and taste by 
this operation; so that it makes but 
disagreeable drink until it has stood 
for some time... If water is actually 
putrid, it cannot be made fit for use 
by simple distillation. In this case a 
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quantity of lime is necessary, which 
extracts a volatile alkali, but destroys 
the putrid substance. After the water 
is once distilled in this manner, it 
may be more fully purified by adding 
some vitriolic or other acid to neutral- 
ize the alkali, and redistilling it with 
this addition. The substance from 
which it is most difficult to free water 
is any volatile oil. This rises in dis- 
tillation, and will also pass through 
every kind of strainer. The only cure 
in this case is to expose the fluid for 
a considerable time to the air, when 
the oil will fly off or become effete 
and fixed, so that it cannot rise in dis- 
tillation; after which the water may 
easily be purified, 


Whether or not it is possible to 
convert water into earth, is a ques- 
tion which much engaged the atten- 
tion of philosophers. Mr. Boyle re- 
lates, that a friend of his by distilling 
a quantity of water a hundred times, 
found at length, that he had got six- 
tenths of the first quantity in earth: 
whence he concludes, that the whole 
water, by further prosecuting the op- 
eration, might be converted into earth. 
Others have made experiments to the 
same purpose, and seemingly with the 
same success: but the deception is 
now found out. Water has the power 
of corroding the hardest bodies, even 
glass itself, by long digestion, espe- 
cially when assisted by heat; and 
hence those who have made the ex- 
periments just mentioned have been 
themselves deceived, by supposing the 
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earth which really came from the con- 
taining vessel to come from the water. 

Water seems to be diffused every- 
where, and to be present in all space 
where there is matter. There are few 
bodies in nature that will not yield 
water: it is even asserted, that fire 
itself is not without water. It is sur- 
prising to consider the plenteous stock 
of water which even dry bodies afford 
... But hitherto no experiment shows, 
that water enters as a principle into 
the combination of metallic matters, 
or even into that of vitrifiable stones. 

From considerations somewhat of 
this kind, Thales, and some other 
philosophers, have been led to hold, 
that all things were made of water: 
which opinion, probably, had its rise 
from the writings of Moses; where 
he speaks of the Spirit of God moving 
on the face of the waters. But Mr. 
Boyle does not conceive the water 
here mentioned by Moses, as the uni- 
versal matter, to be our elementary 
matter. 


Acaster Appointed Manager 
Industrial Relations 


Horace D. Acaster, F.A.1.C., has 
been appointed to the newly created 
ofice of manager of Industrial Rela- 
tions of the Calco Chemical Division 
of American Cyanamid Company, 
Bound Brook, N. J. Mr. S. C. 
Moody, vice president and general 
manager of the Calco Division, 
stated: “The rapid expansion of plant 
facilities has created for us added so- 


cial responsibilities to the employees 
and to the communities in which our 
plants are located. Maintenance of 
sound human relations within our 
organization is in the public interest, 
and if we are to keep abreast of the 
new developments in the chemical in- 
dustry, our employees must have our 
assistance in the advancement of their 
technical skills. Mr. Acaster is emi- 
nantly qualified to undertake this 
task,” 


Science Courses at Humble Oil 
The Humble Oil and Refining 


Company is giving a series of scienti- 
fic lectures to technical personnel at 
its Baytown Refinery, Texas. Oppor- 
tunities for advanced study in physi- 
cal and organic chemistry are also 
provided for those who have not had 
formal graduate training. Courses 
are given by professors from the Rice 
Institute and the University of Texas. 
The carefully selected individuals 
who are taking these courses attend 
them as a part of their regular duties 
and are excused from other assign- 
ments during that time. 


During his recent visit to Eng- 
land, Colonel Marston Taylor Bo- 
gert, Hon. A.I.C., emeritus profes- 
sor of organic chemistry at Columbia 
University and president of the In- 
ternational Union of Chemistry, was 
notified of his election to honorary 
membership in the Societe Chimique 
de France, 
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Lacey Appointed Senior Chemist 

Dr. Harold Talbot Lacey, F.A.L.C., 
chief chemist of the Pigment Divi- 
sion, Calco Chemical Division of 
American Cyanamid Company, has 
been appointed senior chemist of the 
new Willow Island (West Virginia) 
Works and as a member of the tech- 
nical committee of the company’s 


Marietta (Ohio) Works. 


Dr. Gustav Egloff, F.A.I.C., ad- 
dressed the Chicago Section of The 
American Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgical Engineers, Oct. second, 
on “China's Mineral (including Pet- 
roleum) Potentialities and My Ex- 
periences There.” 


General Mills is constructing a 
new organic chemical plant to be lo- 
cated at Kankakee, Illinois, for the 
production of fatty acids and fatty 
acid derivatives. It will be under the 
supervision of Arthur P, Berry, man- 
ager of fatty acid operations. 


Dr. Maurice L. Moore, F.A.I.C., 
assistant director of research, Fred- 
erick Stearns & Company Division, 
Sterling Drug, Inc., has been elected 
chairman of the Division of Medici- 
nal Chemistry of the American Chem- 
ical Society for 1947. 


H. H. Garis, president of J. T. 
Baker Chemical Company, has been 
elected to the board of directors of 


Vick Chemical Company. 
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Cyril S. Kimball, F.A.L.C., vice- 
president of Foster D. Snell, Inc., 
was elected on July 12th by the 
Council in London as the American 
vice-president of the Society of 
Chemical Industry. 


Dr. Donald F. Othmer, F-.A.LC., 
of the Polytechnic Institute of Brook- 
lyn, announced, at the recent Ameri- 
can Chemical Society meeting, a more 
“light-fast” color developed with Dr. 
Alfred F. Schmutzler of Harmon 
Color Works. He also reported his 
work with Dr. Sidney A. Savitt in 
finding a new method of preparing 
the raw materials from which nico- 
tinic acid is made. 


The Chemical Institute News, pub- 
lication of The Chemical Institute of 
Canada, is featuring an open forum 
for discussion of the registration of 
chemists. 


Stevens Institute of Technology, 
Hoboken, N. J., offers evening grad- 
uate courses in mathematics, physical 
science, chemical engineering, and 
metallurgy for 1946-47. Second 
semester registration begins January 


27th. 


Reed Research Reports, house or- 
gan, published by the newly incorpor- 
ated, Reed Research, Inc., 1048 Po- 
tomac Street, N.W., Washington 7, 
D. C., features “New Tension Dy- 
namometer Has Industrial Applica- 
tions’’, in its first issue. 
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Necrology 


Gilbert E. Sril 


Dr. Gilbert Edward Seil, councilor 
of THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
CxHemiIstTs for several years, and chap- 
ter representative from the Pennsyl- 
vania Chapter to the Council from 
1938 to 1942, died on Tuesday, Sep- 
tember 11, 1946. 


Dr. Seil, who was technical con- 
sultant for Day and Zimmerman, 
Philadelphia, known 
throughout the world for his work 
on chrome and manganese ores, and 
for his knowledge of combustion re- 
actions, 


Penna., was 


Born in Brooklyn, New York on 
October 29, 1888, he received his 
chemical education at Rutgers Uni- 
versity, Columbia University, and at 
the University of Pittsburgh. 

His first employment after leaving 
college was chemical director with 
Metal and Thermit Corporation. 
After that he became successively 
Fellow, Mellon Institute; head, Pi- 
oneer Research Division of the Kop- 
pers Company; and technical direc- 
tor, E. J. Lavino and Company. 

Dr. Seil held many patents on gas 
purification, gas and oil burners, in- 
secticides, refractories and refractory 
cements, and metallurgical products. 
Among his many publications were 
“Determination of HCN in Gaseous 
Mixtures”, “Chemical Analysis of 
Gas Purifying Materials”, and 
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“Chemistry and Physics of Combus- 
tion of Gaseous Fuels”. 


During the war Dr. Seil served 
on several Government committees 
dealing with manganese ores, chrome 
ores, and alloys, and, only recently, 
returned from a trip through Ger- 
many where he made a study of con- 
ditions with respect to refactories and 
metallurgy. 


Always active in scientific organ- 
izations, Dr. Seil held membership 
in the American Gas Association, 
American Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgical Engineers, American 
Ceramic Society, American Society 
for Metals, American Society for 
Testing Materials and the American 
Chemical Society. 

Truly chemistry has lost a real 
friend in the passing of Gilbert E. 
Seil. 


Garry C. Winter 
Major Harry C. Winter, Chemi- 


cal Warfare Service, was killed in a 
jeep accident in Germany on July 
17th, while on a special six months’ 
project before termination of his . 
Army service. He was born in Canton, 
Mississippi; studied at the Univer- 
sity of Mississippi, University of Ala- 
bama, and the University of Florida, 
from which he obtained the M.S. 
degree, followed by two years of grad- 
uate work at New York University. 
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He was chemical assistant at the Du- 
pont Rayon Company, Richmond, 
Virginia, from 1933 to 1937, and re- 
search chemist with the Biochemical 
Research Foundation of the Frank- 
lin Institute, Philadelphia, Penna., 
until he entered the Chemical War- 
fare Service. His special fields of in- 
terest were purine, pyrimidine, and 
terpene chemistry, and viscose rayon. 
He became a Fellow of THe Amenri- 
cAN INstTITUTE OF CHEMISTS in 
1938. 


Rosenblum 


Israel Rosenblum, president of the 
Paramet Chemical Corporation until 
his retirement in 1944, died near 
Peekskill, New York at the age of 
61. He was born in Rumania, and 
studied at Lucerne, Switzerland, and 
at the University of Nancy. He came 
to the United States in 1910 where 
he worked for the General Electric 
Company at Lynn, Massachusetts. 
After completing a research fellow- 
ship in the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, he came to New York 
in 1923 and opened his own labora- 
tory to work on synthetic resins. This 
business developed into the Paramet 
Chemical Corporation, 44th Avenue 
and 10th Street, Long Island City, 
New York. He held a number of 
patents, both foreign and domestic. 
He became a Fellow of THE AMER- 
ICAN INsTITUTE OF CHEMISTS in 


1936. 
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Whitman Rice 


Whitman Rice, consultant, 3033 
Scenic Place, New York, N. Y., died 
June 12th, at the age of 67. He was 
born in Sudbury, Massachusetts, and 
received the B.S. degree in chemistry 
from the University of Minnesota. 
From 1902 to 1909 Mr. Rice worked 
for various sugar companies, and 
taught school. From 1909 to 1944 
he served as chemist, sales manager, 
and technical advisor to the National 
Sugar Refining Company of New 
Jersey. His experience was in the 
sugar field and included research and 
plant operation, He was the author 
of more than one hundred articles, 
and held a number of patents. Mr. 
Rice became a Fellow of THE Amer- 
ICAN INsTITUTE OF CHEMISTS in 
1936. 


Garold Fries 


Dr. Harold H. Fries, president of 
Fries Brothers, Inc., manufacturing 
chemists, and The Torsion Balance 
Co., 92 Reade Street, New York, 
N. Y., died June 30th at the age of 
80. Dr. Fries was born in Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, studied at the School of 
Mines, Columbia College, and re- 
ceived the Ph.D. degree from Berlin 
University. After returning from 
Berlin in 1887, he began manufactur- 
ing chemicals. Dr, Fries became 4 
Fellow of THe INSTI 
TUTE OF CHEMisTs in 1923. 
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COUNCIL 
OFFICERS 


Secretary, Lloyd Van Doren 
Treasurer, Frederick A. Hessel 


President, Foster D. Snell 
Vice-president, Joseph Mattiello 


Honorary Secretary, Howard S. Neiman 
COUNCILORS 


Sruart R. BRINKLEY RayMonp E. Kirk NorMAN A. SHEPARD 
Gustav EGLOFF Frank O. Lunpstrom W. D. TurNER 
Harry L. FIsHER DoNALD PRICE James R. WITHROW 


Dona.p B. Keyes JouHn H. Yor 
CHAPTER REPRESENTATIVES 
New York Niagara Pennsylvania 
L. H. Fierr James OGILVIE J. M. MclItvain 
Washington Chicago Miami Valley 
L. N. Markwoop Martin DeSimo E. L. Luaces 
Baltimore Los Angeles Louisiana 


Maurice RaAyMonp J, ABERNETHY A. Levey 


Northern Ohio Western Pennsylvania New Jersey 
M. J. BAHNSEN W. H. Hitt H. E. RILey 
September Meeting 


The 230th meeting of the National were present: Messrs: G. Egloft, H. - 


Council of the THe American IN-  L. Fisher, L. H. Flett, F. A. Hessel, 
STITUTE OF CHEMISTS was held on’ F, C. Huber, D. B. Keyes, J. Mat- 
September 17, 1946, at 6 p.m., at tiello, H. S. Neiman, D. Price, N. A. 
The Chemists’ Club, 52 East 41st Shepherd, F. D. Snell, and L. Van 
Street, New York, N. Y., with Dr. Doren. Miss V. F. Kimball was pres- 
Foster D. Snell, president, presiding. ent. 


The following officers and councilors The secretary presented several 
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OCTOBER 


matters to the Council: (1) A let- 
ter from Mr. J. M. Mcllvain con- 
cerning the objectives of the Insti- 
tute and its qualifications for mem- 
bership. 


The president appointed the fol- 
lowing committee to consider the 
qualifications for admission: Dr. 
Harry L. Fisher, chairman; Messrs. 
H. S. Neiman, and L. H. Filett. 


(2) A letter from Dr. E. W. Fasig 
concerning problems experienced in 
holding meetings of the Miami Val- 
ley Chapter. 

(3) The secretary reported the 
results of the ballots cast for ratifi- 
cation of amendments to the Consti- 
tution of THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
or CHeEmists as follows: 


Article III Article V 
626 Yes 631 Yes 
11 No 6 No 

Article IV Article VII 
635 Yes 636 Yes 
2 No 1 No 


(4) A suggestion that a president- 
elect be chosen at each annual meet- 
ing, which necessitates an amendment 
to the Constitution, 


The president appointed the fol- 
lowing committee on Constitutional 
Revision: Dr. Joseph Mattiello, 
chairman; Drs. Donald Price and N. 
A. Shepard. 


Upon motion made, seconded, and 
carried, the suggestion concerning a 
president-elect was referred to the 
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Committee on Constitutional Revi- 
sion. 

(5) Arrangements made by Dr. 
Snell to have Dr. W. T. Read assist 
the Washington Chapter in special 
work. 

(6) An invitation to join the 
Chamber of Commerce. Upon mo- 
tion, made, seconded and carried, it 
was decided not to join the Chamber 
of Commerce. 

Upon motion made, seconded, and 
carried, the treasurer’s report was ac- 
cepted and ordered placed on file. 

President Snell announced the fol- 
lowing list of committees and chair- 


men for 1946-1947: 


Civil Service Classification and Pro- 
motion 
Chairman, F,. O. Lundstrom 


Economic Welfare 
Chairman, J. M. Weiss 


Employment 
Chairman, Frank G. Breyer 


Employment Contracts 

Chairman, H, G. Lindwall 
Constitutional Revision 

Chairman, J. Mattiello 
Ethics 

Chairman, W. D. Turner 
Financial Advisory 

Chairman, A. Cressy Morrison 
Honorary Members 

Chairman, A. Lloyd Taylor 
Licensing 

Chairman, Gustav Egloft 
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Membership 
Co-chairmen, 


J. Mattiello and L. H. Flett 


National Legislation 
Chairman, L, N. Markwood 


Patents 
Chairman, A. W. Deller 


Professional Education 
Chairman, S. R. Brinkley 


Professional Status 
Chairman, E. H. Northey 


Qualifications 
Chairman, H. S. Neiman 


To Consider Qualifications for Ad- 
mission 


Chairman, H. L. Fisher 


A letter from Dr. James Ogilvie 
recommending a system of examina- 
tions for admission to membership 
in the INsTITUTE was referred to the 
Committee to Consider Qual fications 
for Admission. 


A letter on salary ranges and class- 
ifications of the Municipal Civil Serv- 
ice Chemists of the city of New York 
was read. The previous recommenda- 
tions of the INstrruTE which had 
been sent to those concerned with 
the formulation of Civil Service class- 
ification were read, and upon motion 
made, seconded, and carried, the sec- 
retary was instructed to prepare a 
letter recommending that the munici- 
pal chemists’ positions and salaries be 
patterned after the Federal Civil 
Service classification and salaries. 


The following new members were 
elected: 
Fellows 
Bauder, Frederick William 
Owner, Bauder Products, Irving- 
ton, N. J. 
Bennett, Robert B. 
Group Leader, Research, Firestone 
Tire and Rubber Co., Akron 1, 
Ohio. 
de Navarre, Maison G. 
Director-owner, Maison G. de 
Navarre Associates, 14934 Harper 
Avenue, Detroit 24, Mich. 
Fordemwalt, Fred 
Assistant Chief Chemist, Research 
Department, Calco Chemical Divi- 
sion, American Cyanamid Com- 
pany, Bound Brook, N. J. 
Gleim, William K. T. 
Research Chemist, Universal Oil 
Products Company, Riverside, III. 
Kirton, Guy A. 
Technical Representat:ve, Chemical 
Sales Division, Tennessee Eastman 
Corporation, 10 East 40th Street, 
New York 16, N. Y. 
Lighthipe, Charles H. 
Chief Chemist, Sales Products Lab- 
oratory, National Oil Products 
Company, Harrison, N. J. 
McCleary, Harold Russell 
Research Chemist, Calco Chemical 
Division, American Cyanamid 
Company, Bound Brook, N. J. 
Toone, Gilbert C. 
Chemist, National Anil‘ne Divi- 
sion, Allied Chemical and Dye 
Corporation, c/o Fordham Univer- 
sity, New York 58, N. Y. 
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Members 


Jenkins, Russell L. 
Chief Chemist (associate engineer) 
Alabama Highway Department, 
Montgomery, Alabama. 

O'Neil, Thomas Michael 
Research Chemist, Heyden Chemi- 
cal Company, 290 River Drive, 
Garfield, N. J. 

Wanger, Philip F., Jr. 
Research Chemist, Stevens Re- 
search Foundation, Stevens Insti- 

Technology, Hoboken, 


New Jersey. 


tute of 


Associates 


Buchner, Bernard 
Inspector, Chemical Warfare Ma- 
terials, NYCWPD, 292 Madison 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Trask, Russell L. 
Chemical Process Engineer, Plas- 
tics Division, E. I. du Pont de 
Nemou’s and Co., Arlington, N. J. 

Treash, Richard B. 
Chemist, J. Bernard Edmonds, 
3816 Greenmount Avenue, Balti- 
more 18, Maryland. 

Urbanski, Clemens Joseph 
Graduate Assistant, University of 
Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Penna. 


Raised from Member to Fellow 


Brouillard, Robert E. 
Assistant Chief Chemist, Calco 
Chemical Division, American Cy- 
anamid Company, Bound Brook, 
New Jersey. 
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A.L.C. Council Meetings 


Meetings of the National 
Council of THE AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE OF CHEMISTS are 
held on the third Tuesday of 
each month, at six o’clock p.m. 
in The Chemists’ Club, 52 East 
4ist Street, New York, N. Y. 
Dates for the current season 


are: 
December 17, 1946 
January 21, 1947 
February 18, 1947 
March 18, 1947 

April 15, 1947 

May (Annual Meeting) 

June 17, 1947 


Reinstated as Fellow 


Deemer, Ralph B. 
Consulting Chemist, 2808 Linden 
Lane, Forest Glen, Maryland. 
There being no further business, 
adjournment was taken. 


The committee on prosthetic de 


vices of the National Inventors 
Council of the Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D.C., requests 
new ideas for the development of bet- 
ter artificial limbs. The committee 
will supply material, on request, 
which indicates the problems requit- 


ing solution. 
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New Jersey 
Chairman, G. L. Royer Vice-chairman, Paul Allen, Jr. 
Secretary, Harry Burrell 
Burrell and Neidig 
115 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
Treasurer, John B. Rust 
Council Representative, H. E. Riley 


The Chapter held its first meeting crowded auditorium, Sidney Kirk- 
of the season at the Public Service patrick, editor, Chemical and Metal- 
lurgical Engineering, showed motion 


. 5 POF _ pictures of the Atomic Bomb Tests 
on September 23rd, to which mem “Able” and “Baker” at Bikini, ac- 


bers of the New York Chapter of the companying the pictures with his per- 


INSTITUTE were invited. ‘To a_ sonal impressions of that event. 


| ® 


The Will to Work scarcities, with the consequent spiral 
_ Can Check Inflation of inflation, bread lines, and general 

In a letter to stockholders in con- hardship for everyone. The will to 
nection with the Dow Chemical work is the blessing we sooner or later 
Company’s annual report, Dr. Wil- must recognize as the only solution 


Auditorium, Newark, New Jersey, 


en lad H. Dow, F.A.I.C., president, to all our man-made problems, Pro- 
declared that inflation can be checked duce more—have more.” 
- by an improvement in labor eff- 


Note: Perhaps with a similar 
thought, a member of the Niagara 
Chapter, A.I.C. calls attention to the 
Old Testament, Nehemiah 5, Chap- 


whole has been noted for steadily 
declining costs to consumers . . . Labor 
le rates and benefits in our company are 
of the highest paid in the industry. 


| ciency, “The chemical industry as a 


rs te . ter 4:6: “So build we the wall; and 
However, it is a notorious fact that ie 

all the wall was joined together unto 
manpower in general is at about the 

sts lniet eliiciency it has ever been the half thereof, for the people had a 

rt Inflation is a symptom of human de- aredadutiien 

ee sire not to work and produce. Im- ® 

st, proved manpower efficiency quickly Dr. Gustav Egloff, F.A.1.C., was 


reduces costs and results in greater elected chairman of the Petroleum 
production. Conversely, low effi- Division of the American Chemical 
ciency results in higher costs and Society, at its meeting in Chicago. 
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A Treatise on Synthetic Rubbers 
By FREDERICK MARCHIONNA 


to come. 
631 Pages Illustrated 


MICROCALORIMETRY 
By W. SWIETOSLAWSKI 


sciences will find this book extremely valuable. 
208 Pages Illustrated 


By E. W. R. STEACIE 
National Research Council, Ottawa 
Abridged for textbook purposes from 


to research workers in related industries, as well. It gives 


cidental parts of complex changes. 


255 Pages 


(over 200 Titles) 


330 West 42nd Street 


Recent REINHOLD Books 


BUTALASTIC POLYMERS — Their Preparation and Applications 


Examiner, U. S. Patent Office, Dept. of Commerce 


This detailed treatise records the progress achieved during the last ten years in 
the chemistry and applications of all types of synthetic rubbers. Not only does the 
book present a connected treatment of the scientific principles involved in the 
synthesis, manufacture and use of these products, but in addition it is copiously 
documented with literature and patent references. The author has had years of 
experience in the literature of natural rubber, latex and synthetic polymers. 


This book will be vitally important for all workers in these expanding fields: 
organic chemists, rubber and plastics technologists, development engineers 
patent attorneys. It will undoubtedly be a standard reference book for many years 


Senior Felloxe Mellon Institute, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
This important book gives a detailed and comprehensive description of all methods 
used in measuring extremely small amounts of heat given off by 
stances and processes. This information is uregntly needed today 
applications of microcalorimetrie measurements have been increasing steadily 
recent years. These applications include determination of the heat evolved by 
radium and radio-active materials; by aging metallic alloys and 
changes of metal, by hardening of cement, by plants and animals, and by various 
physical and physicochemical changes. Complete details on the 
apparatus and various types of measurements are given. All physical and indus- 
trial chemists, as well as research workers in physiology, biology and 


FREE RADICAL MECHANISMS 


“Atomic and Free Radical Reactions”, A. C. S. Monograph No. 102 
While this volume has been designed specifically for textbook use, 
great value, not only to students, but to professors of physics and chemistry and 


about the part played by atoms and free radicals in thermal and photo-chemical 
reactions, and presents complete discussions of selected elementary reactions which 
exemplify the principles set forth. The book also stresses the importance of con- 
sidering the reactions of atoms and radicals in their own right, rather than as in- 


Send Today for New Free Catalog, “Let’s Look It Up” 


REINHOLD PUBLISHING CORPORATION 


New York 18, N. Y 


Also publishers of Chemical Engineering Catalog, Metal Industries Catalog, Maternal 
& Methods (formerly Metals and Alloys), and Progressive Architecture—Pencil Point 
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For Your Library 


CONTRIBUTION TO THE PHysiIcs OF 
CELLULOSE Fires. By P. H. Her- 
mans. Communication No. 21 
from the Institute for Cellulose 
Research of the AKU and affili- 
ated companies, Utrecht. Elsevier 
Publishing Company, Inc. 1946. 
221 pp. 6”%x 9”. $4.00. 

This book, number three in a se- 
ries of “Monographs on the Progress 
of Research in Holland”, comprises 
a survey of work done in The 
Netherlands on sorption, density, re- 
fractive power and orientation ‘of cel- 
lulosic fibers. This work was car- 
ried out with great difficulty during 
the occupation, a period during which 
the contact with a large number of 
research workers in other countries 
had been destroyed. 

The fibers, which form the subject 
of these papers, are: 

“Model filaments’ 
fairly thick fibers of regenerated cel- 
lulose prepared by the author from 


, consisting of 


viscose. 

Rayon filaments, comprising viscose 
yarns, Bemberg cuprammonium ray- 
on and “Sedura”’, this latter being 
the viscose yarn spun after the Lillien- 
feld process, 

Natural fibers, mainly ramie. 

Three plates of x-ray photographs 
are included, showing these fibers un- 
der different conditions. 

The book consists of a theoretical 
and an experimental part. The theo- 
retical section gives a good deal of 
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original work; it consists of six chap- 
ters, each of which is concluded with 
a concise summary. The second sec- 
tion deals with the experimental pro- 
cedures, which were developed and 
the value of which remains to be 
checked and verified. This task will 
be very much facilitated by the fact 
that the methods are clearly outlined 
and are illustrated by numerous 
drawings. 

The paper and printing are excel- 
lent, the volume is bound in paper 
covers, which unfortunately will make 
it less durable. There is no index, 
but an exhaustive table of contents 
compensates for this omission. 


—Wm. H. Van Delden, F.AI.C. 


ENcyCLoPeDIA OF CHEMICAL Re- 
Actions. Vol. I. Compiled and 
edited by C. A. Jacobson, Rein- 
hold Publishing Corporation. 800 
pp. 6147x914”. Price $10.00. 
This volume of reactions of com- 

pounds of aluminum, antimony, ar- 

senic, barium, beryllium, bismuth, 
boron, and bromine, is the beginning 
of a series to cover the chemical re- 
actions reported in the literature. 
The idea for such an encyclopedia 
was born in 1925, but the enormous 
amount of work involved seemed to 
be an insurmountable obstacle. Over 

a period of years, press notices and 

requests for volunteer abstractors suc- 

ceeded in obtaining a total of 15,863 

abstracts from 116 persons. From 


Vi 
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these abstracts, those dealing with the 
subjects in this book were selected 
for Volume I. 


Only a fraction of the chemical 
literature has been covered by these 
abstracts and so it is planned to issue 
a supplement to this volume as soon 
as sufficient data may be accumulated. 


The editors “hope that this work 
will become a standard of reference 
on chemical reactions in inorganic 
chemistry. In order to reach this goal 
it would be very desirable, if not ab- 
solutely essential, to obtain the coop- 
eration of research workers in their 
respective fields of labor and of au- 
thors of books who have specialized 
in certain phases of inorganic chemis- 
try... When the Encyclopedia gets 
to the place where chemists in gen- 
eral will accept it as a useful tool, it 
will be to the interest of research 
workers and authors alike to have the 
fruits of their labors properly repre- 
sented in the work. When that time 
arrives, abstracting by specially as- 
signed abstractors, as at present, will 
become a negligible quantity. The 
corner-stone has now been laid, and 
we hope the edifice will rise rapidly.” 


TripuTte To Gertrupve. By Jerome 
Alexander, F.A.I.C. Private Edi- 


tion. 


Dr. Alexander has assembled with- 
in the covers of this memorial book- 
let to his beloved wife some of the 
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verses written for her since their first 
meeting in 1899. Nearly a half-cen- 
tury of warm and happy home life 
glow through these tributes to her, 
some of them written by their daugh- 
ters. 


Dr. Alexander is a chemist with 
poetic talent which he has expressed 
through miscellaneous writings for 
many years. Some of his work is 
humorous, some serious, some flows 
with smooth cadence, as do the son- 
orous lines beginning “Into the lone- 
some window of my soul”. 


Though the popular mind believes 
that the scientist must necessarily es- 
chew the metaphysical, Dr. Alexander, 
in his foreword, reconciles the scienti- 
fic attitude with the vision of the 
inscrutable nature of God, “Never- 
theless science recognizes matter as 
real and indestructible, and similarly 
even though we can not plumb the 
depths of spirit or its obvious inter- 
relations with matter, we are led to 
believe that it, too, is real and in- 
destructible ... Our ignorance of the 
ultimate remains. Perhaps this is 
what led Robert G. Ingersoll to 
write: ‘Our ignorance is God; what 
we know is science’. However, as 
we enlarge the frontiers of our knowl- 
edge, we correspondingly enlarge the 
frontiers of our ignorance, thus com- 
ing more and more into contact with 
what Ingersoll termed God, includ- 


. ” 
ing unknown and unknowable. 
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Recent Booklets Available 
Silicone Notebook Fluid Series No. 
2,“D C 702, D C 703, Silicone 
Fluids for Use in High Vacuum Dif- 
fusion Pumps”: Dow Corning Cor- 
poration, Midland, Michigan. 


“Rosin Rubber—the Story of Her- 
cules Dresinate 731”: Hercules Pow- 
der Company, Wilmington, Del, 


“Timely Tips for Veterans” by 
Brig. Gen. James B. Crawford, Vet- 
erans’ Counsellor, Schenley Distillers’ 
Corporation, 350 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. . 


“Developing Tomorrow’s Business 
Leaders.” (An examination of the 
management policies of Standard Oil 
of New Jersey): Cincinnati Chapter 
of the Society for the Advancement 
of Management. Copies may be ob- 
tained from Dillard E. Bird Associ- 
ates, 737 Dixie Terminal Building, 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 


“Pharmaceutical Sales Training 
and Professional Relations”, a man- 
ual by Arthur F. Peterson, sales 
manager, Biologics Division of Hey- 
den Chemical Corporation, 393 Sev- 
enth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Available from the company, 


Accounting Manual for firms in 
the plastics industry. $5.00. The 
Society of the Plastics Industry, 295 
Madison Avenue, New York 17, 
New York. 
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“Pneumatic Transmission of In- 
strument Readings over Long Dis- 
tances”, Bulletin No, B59-2: Brown 
Instrument Company, Philadelphia, 
Penna, 


“More Profits with Chemistry”; 
Truesdail Laboratories, Inc., 520 
West Ave. 26, Los Angeles 31, Calif. 


Items Requested for National 
Paint Dictionary 

Jeffrey R. Stewart, F.A.1L.C., of 
Stewart Research Laboratory, P.O. 
Box No. 173, Washington, D. C., is 
on leave of absence from the War 
Department; to work at the Library 
of Congress to prepare the revised 
edition of “The National Paint Dic- 
tionary.” He invites manufacturers 
to send in words or items, with de- 
finitions, which should be included. 
Information about items in the fol- 
lowing groups is desired: 

(1) Industrial materials. (Exam- 
ple: Bakelite, Turpentine, Gilsonite, 
Titanox, etc.) (a) Trade name and 
producer. (b) Sources. (c) Chemi- 
cal composition or formula. (d) 
Principal chemical and physical prop- 
erties. (e) Major uses in paint and 
varnish industry. 

(2) Jargon expressions used in 
paint and varnish industry. (Exam- 
ple: Monkey, Whisker String, Whip, 
Football, etc.) 

(3) Processes, reactions and meth- 
ods. (Example: Electrolytic process, 
Livering, Halpen-Hicks method, etc. 

(4) Scientific instruments, particu- 
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larly those used in evaluating paints India Plans Dyestuffs Industry 


and varnishes, (Example: Viscosi- 
meters, colorimeters, drying time 
meters, hardness testers, etc.) 

(5) Miscellaneous: Colors, quali- 
ties, occupations, etc. (Example: 
Fading, Iridescent, Color Card Girl). 

Contributions should be sent in by 
November first. 


Industry Report—Chemicals and 
Allied Products 


The Chemicals and Drugs Divi- 
sion of the Department of Commerce 
announces a monthly report entitled 
“Industry Report—Chemicals and Al- 
lied Products”. This report contains 
some forty multilithed pages divided 
into the following principal sections: 
News of General Interest; Prices; 
Employment and Pay Rolls; Inor- 
ganic Chemicals; Organic Chemicals ; 
Fertilizers; Insecticides; Paint, Var- 
nish and Lacquer; Plastics. 

The report aims to keep executives, 
market research specialists, economists, 
and others informed of current de- 
velopments in the chemical industry 
from the commercial and economic 
standpoint. It deals with both for- 
eign and domestic trade. 

Interested readers of THE CHEM- 
Ist may have their names added to 
the mailing list upon request to the 
Chemicals and Drugs Division, De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. There is no charge. Copies 
may be examined at the field offices 
of the Department of Commerce. 


The Dyestuffs Exporatory Com- 
mittee of the Board of Scientific and 
Industrial Research has formulated 
a three-stage plan to make India self- 
sufficient in dyestuffs within fifteen 
years. In the first stage, the manu- 
facture of fifty-one selected synthetic 
dyes and some intermediates is plan- 
ned. Within ten years all the inter- 
mediates required for those fifty-one 
dyes are to be produced domestically. 
The Committee recommends that the 
proposed dye industry also undertake 
the manufacture of sulfuric acid, hy- 
drochloric acid, nitric acid, and the 
development of a nitrogen fixation 
industry. Recommended is a coop- 
erative agreement with a dye manu- 
facturing firm in Europe or the 
United States. However, in any com- 
pany formed, Indian capital and di- 
rectors should be in the majority, and 
arrangements must be made for the 
industry to become entirely Indian- 
owned within a_ reasonable time. 
State aid, in the form of financial 
participation, subsidies, tariff protec- 
tion, and grants to universities and 
to a national chemical laboratory for 
training and research, is desirable. 


Purdue University, Technical Ex- 
tension Division, Lafayette, Indiana, 
seeks instructors and assistant pro- 
fessors for its extension program, cov- 
ering courses in chemistry, mathema- 
tics, and engineering drawing. A 
Master’s degree is required. 
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Dr. Gustav Egloff, F.A.1.C. spoke, 
June 4th, before the Second Southwest 
Chemurgic Clinic of the National 
Farm Chemurgic Council, Oklahoma 
City, on “Petroleum and Natural 
Gases.” On June 6th, he addressed 
the annual meeting of the Industrial 
Research Institute, at Cleveland, 
Ohio, on “Some Experiences in 
China.” At a meeting of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Chemical Engineers, 
June 12th, in Chicago, he spoke on 
“Some Scientific, Technical and Edu- 
cational Impressions of China.” On 
July first, he addressed the Chinese 
Institute of Engineers in New -York 
on “Some Impressions of China.” 


The Davison Chemical Corpora- 
tion, industrial chemicals and fertil- 
izer manufacturers, with headquar- 
ters in Baltimore, Maryland, have 
announced an increase of fifteen per 
cent in wages and salaries to em- 
ployees of the corporation and its 
subsidiaries, 

Lothar A. Sontag, F.A.I.C., of 
Durez Plastics, North Tonawanda, 
N. Y. spoke recently on “Measuring 
the Flow of Thermosetting Plastics” 
at a meeting of the American Society 
for Testing Materials’ sub-committee 
on research. 

Elizabeth J. Cole, librarian of Cal- 
co Chemical Division of American 
Cyanamid Company, Bound Brook, 
N. J., was installed as president of 
the Special Libraries Association at 
its annual conference in June 15th. 
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The eleventh annual Paint Indus- 
tries’ Show will be held in connec- 
tion with the annual conventions of 
the Federation of Paint and Varnish 
Production Clubs and the National 
Paint, Varnish and Lacquer Associa- 
tion, at the Hotel Claridge, Atlantic 
City, New Jersey, November fourth 


to sixth. 


Ford Motor Company is erecting a 
$50,000,000 research and engineering 
center at Dearborn, Michigan, to be 
completed in eight years. Henry Ford, 
2nd, president, asserted that “behind 
this large expenditure is our determin- 
ation to use every aid which science 
and research can give us.” 


Brown Instrument Company, Phil- 
adelphia industrial instrument divi- 
sion of Minneapolis-Honeywell Reg- 
ulator Company, will this year com- 
plete the purchase of $500,000 of 
new manufacturing, processing, and 
development equipment, in connection 
with its current expansion program. 


ONE GALLON 
AUTOCLAVE 


Stainless Steel— 
Iron or Steel 
1000 Ibs. Pressure 


Safety valve: Ther- 
mowell; Stirrer. 


—Bulletin 


INDUSTRIAL MACHINERY COMPANY 


LABORATORY MACHINERY 


Bloomfield, N. J. 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, 
MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, etc. 
REQUIRED BY THE ACTS OF 
CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, 
and MARCH 3, 1933 
Of Tue CuHemist, published monthly at 
York, N. Y., for October 1, 1946. 
STATE OF NEW YORK 
COUNTY OF NEW YORK 


New 


ss. 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally appeared 
Vera F. Kimball, editor, who, having been 


duly sworn according to the law, deposes and says 
that she is the Editor of Tue Cnemisr and 
that the following is, to the best of her knowl- 
edge and belief, a true statement of the own- 
ership, management (and if a daily paper, the 
circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publication for 
the date caption, required 


shown in the above 


by the Act of August 24, 1912, as amended by 
the Act of March 3, 1933, embodied in section 
537, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on 


the reverse of this form, to wit: 
1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 


lisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
managers are: 
Post Office 
Name of Address 


Publisher: Tue American 60 E. 42nd Street, 
Instirute or Cnuemists, New York 17, N. Y. 
Editor: Vera F. Kimball, 60 E. 42nd Street 
New York 17, N. Y 

Managing Editor: T. S. McCarthy, 59 John St., 
New York, N. Y, 

the owner is: (If owned by a cor- 
name and address must be stated 
thereunder the names and 


2. That 
poration, its 
immediately 
stockho!ders 


and also 
holding one 
stock. If 


addresses of owning or 


per cent or more of total amount of 


not owned by a corporation, the names and ad 
dresses of the individual owners must be given 
If owned by a firm, company, or other unincor- 


porated concern, its name and address, as well 

as those of each individual member, mu-t be 

given). 

Tue American Institrere of Chemists, Ine. 
60 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
(Non-profit) making corporation. No stock- 
holders.) 

Foster D. Snell, President, 305 Washington St., 


Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 
Joseph Mattiello, Vice-president, 


Ave., Brooklyn 6, N. Y. 


42-60 Stewart 


Frederick A. Hessel, Treasurer, 4 Cherry Street 
Montclair, N. J. 
Lloyd Van Doren, Secretary, 6 East 45th St., 


New York, N. Y. 
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3. That the known bondholders, mortvagees, 
and other security holders owning or lhiolding 


1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: (If there are 
none, sq state.) NONE. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giv. 
ing the names of the owners, stockholders, and 
security holders, if any, only the 
list of stockholders and security holders as they 
appear upon the books of the company but also 
in cases where the stockholder or security holde 
appears upon the books of the company as trustee 
or in any other fiduciary relation, 
the person or corporation for whom such 
is acting, is given: also that the said two para- 


contain not 


the name of 
trustee 


graphs contain statements embracing affiants full 
knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and 
conditions under which stockholders and 
holders who do not appear upon the books of the 
company hold stock and securities in 
a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; 
and this affiant has no reason to believe that 
any other person, association, 
any interest direct or indirect in the 
bonds, or other securities than as so stated by 
her. 

5. That 
issue of this 
through the 
during the 
above is- 


security 


as trustees, 


or corporation has 
said stock, 


the average number of copies of each 
publication sold or distributed, 
otherwise. to paid sub- 
preceding the 


mails or 
scribers twelve months 
date shown (This 
required from daily publications only.) 

Vera F. Kimball 
(Signature of Editor) 
before me this fifth 


information is 


Sworn to and subscribed 
day of September, 1946. 
David Freidenreich, Notary Public. 


(My commission expires March 30), 1948). 


Kline Elected Executive 
Vice President 

Hayden B. Kline, F.A.I1.C., has 
been elected to the newly-created po- 
sition of executive vice president of 
Industrial Rayon Corporation, and to 
membership on the executive com- 
mittee. He joined the company in 
1925 as research chemist, and con- 
tributed greatly to the development 
of a method for continuous spinning 
and processing viscose rayon filament 
yarns. 
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Smallest Analytical Balance 

Schaar and Company, Chicago, II- 
linois, exhibited for the first time the 
world’s smallest midget analytical 
balance at the National Chemical 
Exposition. It was made by O. T. 
Peterson, chief mechanician of the 
company, The balance is only twice as 
high as a package of cigarettes but 
it functions like a standard model. 
It has a capacity of two grams and 
a sensitivity of 1/50 milligram. 


William M. Stieh, president of 
Metaisalts Corporation, announces 


the formation of an affiliated eom- 
pany, the Dar Syn Laboratories, Inc., 
which will produce fine organics for 
the pharmaceutical trade. The Metal- 
salts group now consist of three com- 
panies. Future plans call for a con- 
solidation of all research and new 
development under the direction of 
Robert O. Weiss. 


“We have always been great en- 
gineers and entrepreneurs, but there 
are indications that we have not done 
enough work in the fields of basic 
science to feed our laboratories work- 
ing in applied science,upon which in- 
dustry has drawn so heavily during 
the war, We have minds that are 
capable of greater success in pure 
science, but we have failed to create 
and make available to such minds the 
ivory tower atmosphere in sufficient 
degree to act as incubator. 
—William 8. Richardson, president, 

The B. F. Goodrich Chemical Co. 
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Chemical Condensates 
Ed. F. Degering, F.A.1.C. 
Twelve Things to Remember 


The value of time. 

The success of perseverance. 
The pleasure of working. 
The dignity of simplicity, 
The worth of character. 
The power of kindness, 
The influence of example. 
The obligation of duty. 
The wisdom of economy. 
The virtue of patience. 
The improvement of talent. 
The joy of originating. 


Carbon 13, ranking in importance 
with x-ray as a tool of medical science, 
is to be made available by Houdry 
Process Corporation without cost to 
qualified noncommercial _ biological 
and medical research organizations. 


Recent studies by Mapheus Smith 
of the Selective Service System indi- 
cate that the famous do not live as 
long as their contemporaries. This 
suggests that fame and “the strenuous 
life” have something in common— 
hard work. Success, according to Edi- 
son, is attributed to 98 per cent hard 
work and 2 per cent genius. 


A research program involving 
about $100,000 annually, on the pro- 
duction of synthetic liquid fuels from 
coal, is to be carried on by the Bureau 
of Mines on the campus of West Vir- 
ginia University. 
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Meeting Dates 

OCT. 3rd — Pennsylvania Chapter, 
A.L.C., Engineers’ Club, 1317 
Spruce St., Philadelphia. Speaker, 
Dr. Foster D. Snell, President, 
A.L.C., “Chemistry, a Profession”. 

OCT. 24th — Washington Chapter, 
A.LC., Wardman Park Hotel, 
Washington, D. C. Dr. Mark 
Graubard of the U. S$. Department 
of Agriculture, “Evolution of Food 
and Dietary Theories”. 

OCT. 25th— New York Chapter, 
A.LC., No, 2 Park Avenue, New 
York, N. Y., Dr. James O. Clay- 
ton of California Research Corp., 
“Lubricants”. Dr. Frederick D. 
Rossini, National Bureau of Stand- 
ards, “Petroleum”. 

NOV. 7th — Pennsylvania Chapter, 
A.L.C., Engineers’ Club, 1317 
Spruce St., Philadelphia. Dr. Ivor 
Griffith, F.A.L.C., president Phila- 
delphia College of Pharmacy and 
Science, and group of experts, Sym- 
posium on Philadelphia Water. 


NOV. 8th—Joint meeting, Miami 
Valley Chapter, The American In- 
stitute of Chemists and The Amer- 
ican Electroplaters’ Society, Day- 
ton, Ohio. Speaker, Dr. Donald 
Price, F.A.1L.C., “The Chemistry 
of Wetting Agents.” 

NOV. 22nd — Washington Chapter, 
A.L.C., Speaker to be announced. 

DEC. 5th — Pennsylvania Chapter, 
A.L.C., Engineers’ Club, 1317 
Spruce St., Philadelphia. Dr. Lloyd 
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Van Doren, secretary, The Amer- 
ican Institute of Chemists, “Pat- 
ents”. 

JAN. 22nd — Washington Chapter, 
A.L.C. Speaker to be announced, 

FEB. 6th — Pennsylvania Chapter, 
A.L.C. Engineers’ Club, 1317 
Spruce St., Philadelphia. Speaker 
to be announced. 

MAR 6th — Pennsylvania Chapter, 
A.LC., Engineers’ Club, 1317 
Spruce St., Philadelphia. Speaker 
to be announced. 

MAR. 21st — Washington Chapter, 
A.L.C. Speaker to be announced. 

APR, 3rd — Pennsylvania Chapter, 
A.LC., Engineers’ Club, 1317 
Spruce St., Philadelphia. Speaker 
to be announced. 


George T. Collins, M.A.1.C., has 
been promoted from assistant mana- 
ger to manager of the Market Re- 
search Department of Pennsylvania 
Salt Manufacturing Company, Phila- 
delphia, Penna. 


Research on contract basis: 


To improve present products 


To create new specialties 
Write for Bulletin C-32 


BJORKSTEN LABORATORIES 
185 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 1, Ill. 
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ELLIS-FOSTER COMPANY 
Established 1907 
Research and Consulting Chemists 
Specializing in Synthetic Resins and their 


Plastics and Related Subjects 


4+ Cherry Street Montclair, N. J. 
Telephone MOntclair 2-3510 


MOLNAR LABORATORIES 


Biochemistry - New Drugs 
Phenol Coefficients 
Toxicity and U.S.P. Tests 


211 East 19th Street New York, N. Y. 


GRamercy 5-1030 


PHOENIX 
CHEMICAL LABORATORY, INC. 
Specialists in Petroleum Products 
Chemical Tests Physical Tests 
Qualification Tests 


3953 Shakespeare Avenue 
CHICAGO 47, ILL. 


Research 


FOSTER D. SNELL, INC. 
Our chemical, bacteriological, engineering 
and medical staff with completely equipped 
laboratories are prepared to render you 

Every Form of Chemical Service. 


Ask for 
“The Consulting Chemist and 
Your Business” 


299Washington St. Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 


RALPH L. EVANS ASSOCIATES 
Research and Development 


70 Chemists and Engineers 
From Laboratory, through Pilot Plant 


to full scale Production 


250 E. 43rd St. Tel. MUrray Hill 3-0072 
New York 17, N. Y. 


OAKITE 
MATERIALS AND METHODS 


for cleaning, degreasing, sanitation, 
deodorizing, cutting and grinding, 
drawing and stamping, rust proofing, 
descaling and other cleaning and re- 
lated operations. 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC. 
22 Thames St. New York 6, N. Y. 


Chemists Available 


Plant or Production Manager, 
Ch.E., F.A.1.C., 17 years in chemical 
industry, drug and cosmetic, electro- 
chemical, color products, etc. Young, 
energetic, responsible. Permanent po- 
sition with a future desired. Please 
reply to Box 102, THe Cuemist. 


Organic Chemist-Microscopist. 


Currently conducting small state . 


supported research laboratory (new 
syntheses and testing). M.Sc. plus 
additional year of graduate work. 
Minor, physical. Also 15 years of 
college teaching. F.A.I.C. Married. 
Versatile. Please reply to Box 100, 
THE CHEMIST. 
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For Moisture Determinations 
in Minutes .... . Using 


Karl Fischer Reagent 


MOISTURE determinations are made in a 
few MINUTES using the WACO. The Karl 
Fischer Reagent method is a CHEMICAL 
technic for the determination of water con- 
tent...eliminating oven drying! 


War proven ... in chemical, food and ammu- 
nition plant laboratories... for on-the-spot, 
speedy control of water content and deter- 
mination of organic compounds. Applica- 
tion of the method to a great variety of 
products is possible. 


The wide range of applications is indicated 
by the following partial list of users: 


The Dow Chemical Co. U. S. Naval Powder 


Standard Oil Co. (3) Chemical Specialties 

E. 1. du Pont de Nemours U.S. Department of Agric. 
Lever Bros. Phoenix Chemical Lab. 

Cannon Mills McGill University 

Pabst Brewing Co. Ohio State University 

Crown Can Company Michigan State University 
Schweitzer Paper Co. North Carolina State University 
Hublinger Starch Co. Marietta College 


Bristol-Meyers Co. Nuodex Products Co. 


DEAD STOP 
END POINT TITRATOR 


>| 


The WACO shows a sharp and reproducible end point . . . the needle 
of the microammeter sweeps across the entire scale. Technic is 
simple and electronic amplification is not necessary. It is a sturdy 
equipment embodying flexibility for use with many materials. 


Write for Waco Catalyst Vol. 7C10 


111 NORTH CANAL STREET « CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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A LOW COST METHOD OF PROCESS COOLING 


The Principle 
By permitting water, aqueous solutions or any volatile liquid 
to evaporate under high vacuum and without heat from an out- 
side source, enough BTU can be removed to chill the liquids down 
to 32°F, or even lower in the case of solutions. 


Reasons for Low Cost 
Because plain water takes the place of expensive refrigerants, 
evaporative cooling is much lower in cost than mechanical refriger- 
ation. Even in some cases where conditions of industrial water 
supply are unfavorable this advantage prevails. Also since the 
equipment itself is simple and without moving parts it is econom- 
ical to operate and maintain. 


Evaporative Cooling Applications 
Chilling water for condensers, cooling rolls, absorption towers, 
gas coolers, drinking systems, air conditioning and other processing 
equipment. 
Direct cooling of mother liquors in crystallizers on through a 
host of miscellaneous liquids as diverse as milk and whiskey mash. 
Cooling porous solids and wetted surfaces. 


THE CROLL-REYNOLDS “CHILL VACTOR” 
An Evaporative Cooling Equipment of Advanced Design 


The CHILL-VACTOR usually consists of four major parts 
—the vacuum flash chamber, a single or multi-nozzle Croll-Rey- 
} nolds Steam Jet Booster for producing high vacuum, a condenser 
suited to operating conditions, and an ejector air pump for remov- 
ing non-condensables. All these elements are without moving parts 
—the only moving machinery being a centrifugal or other pump if 
required for water circulation. “CHILL-VACTORS” can oper- 
ate on low pressure steam down to atmospheric with condenser 
water at temperatures up to as high as 95°F. 

For your cooling problems we can offer many years specialized 
experience, and a successful record of over twenty-five years design- 
ing and building ejectors for other industrial vacuum requirements. 


CROLL- REYNOLDS COMPANY 


17 JOHN STREET NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
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with 64 years’ experience 


—BaA may have 
the answer 


to your problems 


Over the past 64 years, Baker & Adam- 
son has helped Industry solve scores of 
production problems by providing a wide 
range of fine chemicals “custom made” 
to the particular requirements of indi» 
vidual users. 


Such experience canbe invaluable to you, 
too, if your research, development or pro- 
duction program indicates a special 
chemical will be needed. 


Whether you must have this material 
“made to order” in tons or pounds, you 
will find B&A’s flexible manufacturing 
facilities well adapted to countless as- 
signments ... and your special chemical 


REAGENTS. 


making special chemicals 


will be produced with the same skill, 
science and careful attention that have 
gained B&A the reputation for “setting 
the pace in chemical purity” wherever 
reagents and fine chemicals are used, 


Remember—no matter what your needs, 
the Baker & Adamson Division of General 
Chemical Company has the men, meth- 
ods, and materials to handle special 
chemical requirements swiftly, surely... 
and in strictest confidence. 


Let us discuss your problem now s0 as 
to dovetail the delivery of your special 
chemical to the flow of your other pro- 
duction materials, 


GENERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 
BAKER & ADAMSON DIVISION 


STanoare 


Charlowe* Chicago 


or 
every 
Minneapolis * New York® 


SETTING THE 


Sales and Technical Service Offices Albany® * Adlanta * Baltimore * Birmingham® * Boston * Bridgeport * Buflslo® 
ago* © Cleveland® Denwer * Detrou* Los 
© 


In Canada: Tne Nichols Chemical Company. Limited * 
PACE IN 


Houston * ansas City * 
San Francisco® * 


Presburgh® * Providence Sr. Lows* * 


Montreal® * Toronto* * Vancouver* 
nce 
* Complere stocks canned bere. 
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